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towards the Channel, and were moving in great
strength through Belgium, with the intention of
outflanking and enveloping the French left flank.
Each plan had its own peculiar merits.

The four divisions of the British Force, organ-
ised in two Army Corps, arrived at their allotted
positions on the extreme left of the formed line
of the Allied Armies on the 21 st of August. Haig,
in command of the ist Corps, was on the right of
the British force next the French Armies. Little
news of events in other portions of the long-drawn
battle-line had reached him, and that little was
not inspiriting. Liege had fallen to the Germans
on the 16th. Two days later the main Belgian
Army, only a little larger than the British
Expeditionary Force, had withdrawn into the
fortress of Antwerp. German troops were pouring
into and through Belgium. Further south, Namur
still held out, but, on the 2ist and 22nd, was being
very heavily attacked, and prolonged resistance
was not to be anticipated. On the very day that
the British Army took up its position in the battle-
line, the great French attack, which was to pierce
the German centre, was delivered. It made little
or no progress. News of its progress came slowly,
but by the morning of Sunday the 23rd of August
it was known that, even if it had not yet definitely
failed, it had assuredly fallen far short of such
success as would deter the Germans from the
development of their outflanking attack in
Belgium. But in the area near the British Army
there was little sign of war on that fateful Sabbath